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AN ARISTOTELIAN THEORY 
OF COMEDY 


With an Adaptation of the Poetics 
and a Translation of the 
**Tractatus Coislinianus” 


BY 


LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 


In this companion volume to his Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry Professor Cooper supplies the first really serviceable 
theory of Aristotle's views. He writes thus in the PREFACE: 
“As the Poetics of Aristotle helps one to understand Greek 
tragedy and the epic poem, and, if employed with care, modern 
tragedy and the serious novel, so, it is hoped, the present vol- 
ume will help college students and others to understand comedies. 
_.. The work is practical, then, in its aim to serve students of 
‘English’ and the like. It is offered to the public by one who 
actually believes in utilizing the riches of the ancient classics 
for the direct benefit of contemporary life and culture’’. 


323 pages. List Price $1.80 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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What One Experienced Latin Teacher 
Thinks of Place’s Beginning Latin 


e% -— that it arouses and holds the children’s interest by far the best 
of any text I ever used. Its psychology is thoroughly sound. The 
introduction of new topics is very carefully planned, thorough drill 

being afforded to fix the old before the next new topic is introduced. The con- 

stant pointing out of the relation of Latin to English, the strong human interest 
and the fine classical atmosphere are unequalled in any other text I have ever 


used or examined”’. 


416 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


COLLAR-DANIELL-JENKINS 
FIRST YEAR LATIN (REVISED) 


If it is a question of connected reading in Latin, ‘First Year Latin” 
holds first place. No other beginner's book contains a larger amount 
of connected Latin. It is introduced early and is of frequent occurrence 
throughout; a continued story—the story of Perseus—runs through 
several lessons. The reading is interesting, and in all the selections the 
syntax has been made to conform with that taught in the lessons, so that 
the pupil may not be bothered or discouraged by unfamiliar constructions. 
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DE HORATIANA VILLA¢ 


PRAEFATIO 

Etsi iam multi viri doctissimi de villa Horatiana 
scripserunt’, tamen non inutile opus me confecturum 
puto si, eadem re rursus tractata, sententias virorum 
doctissimorum persecutus, novas quasdam sententias 
prioribus ignotas attulero. Sed, antequam de re ipsa 
breviter percurrere quid 
“Sabini”’ 


agere incipio, non ¢ re erit 
Horatium moverit ut fundum 
appellabatur, in operibus suis laudaret. 


suum, qui 


CAPUT PRIMUM 

Pugna apud Philippos confecta, Horatius, qui cupidus 
rerum novarum fuerat, “inops paterni’’' Romam rever- 
tit. Una via patebat qua se paupertate vel potius 
egestate liberaret, ut scriberet, scilicet, ut tum res erant, 
saturas, unicum litterarum genus quo sibi favorem vel 
populi vel potentiorum  nancisci posset. Itaque 
Horatius se ad scribendi studium contulit et Musa ecius 
aricitiam 
tricesimum 


“pedest ris’ 
Maecenatis adeptus est*. Circa 
tertium a.Ch.n.ab eco villa quam in operibus suis 
Mutationem fortunae 


saturas protulit, per quas 


annum 


“Sabini’’ appellat donatus est. 
eius magnam in Saturarum libro secundo cognoveris. 
Nam poeta iam inter homines numerabatur qui quasi 
prospero fortunae flatu utebantur, neque iam nolebat, 
si necesse fuisset, invidiam inimicorum liberius loguendo 
Verbi gratia, lector candide, librum satu- 
poteris 


suscipere. 
rarum primum 
Horatium in toto hoc libro numquam verbo satura usum 


perscrutatus, observare 


esse, quod verbum in libro secundo demum bis inveniri 


potest. Fortunae mutatio cuius mentionem feci mul- 


tarum rerum causa fuit, de quibus disserere pergam. 

Horatius Romae non tam iucundam vitam degebat 
quam multis degisse videtur. Satura nona libri primi 
et illud “ut tu semper eris derisor’* satis demonstrant 


guibus procellis poeta noster affligeretur. Imprimis 


et amicitia quae ei cum Maecenate et alits eius aetatis 


eThe author of this paper holds, at Columbia University, a 
University S« holarship in Greek and Latin. 

bPontes quibus praccipue usus sun hic sulucio 
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clarissimis viris intercedebat, et suspicio vulgi, poetam 
modo quodam parum honesto in familiaritatem illorum 
virorum irrepsisse, effecerunt ut poeta tacito pectore 
modum agri non ita magnum cum fonte et silva optaret, 
locum scilicet “‘ubi pinus ingens albaque populus um- 
bram hospitalem consociare amant ramis”...  Prae- 
terea, caclum Romae non mitissimum fuisse ex multis 
locis cognosci potest, mMaximeque ex eo ubi dicit, se per 
autumnos nocentem corporibus. . . Austrum® timere. 
Sed maxime omnium Roma idcirco ei discedendum erat, 
quia non solum Augustus et Maecenas sed etiam alii 
cum multa prece persequebantur, ut ipsorum gesta 
carminibus celebraret. Horatius, subtilis hominum 
existimator, bene sciebat se Agrippae excusare posse’, 
simulque tamen persuasum sibi habebat aliter agendum 
esse cum Augusto et Maecenate. Quam ob rem, ut 
obtineret quod dignitas postulavit una via patebat: 
Roma ei discedendum et, ut ita dicam, genus quoddam 
refugii petendum erat, ut se ab illo graviore onere 
liberare posset. Maecenas, ut amico suo auxilio esset, 
Horatio fundum Sabinum donavit, qui fundus ex illo 
ipso die ei asylum factum est. 

Ut colligamus quae supra scripsimus, tres causae 
intercedebant quare Horatius cuperet Roma discedere: 
(1) suspicio vulgi, persuasum habebat 
Hcratium per varias, parum honestas, vias in amicitiam 
Maecenatis irrepsisse; (2) caelum et cohors febrium, 
quibus Roma quotannis opprimebatur; (3) amicitiae 
quae volventibus annis in onus mutari coeperunt. 

Quibus causis inclinor ut credam Horatium non solo 
ruris amore (sicut Vergilius) permotum Roma 4isces- 
sisse, ut anni partem in fundo suo degeret, sed eum 


quod sibi 


necessitate Romam relinquere coactum esse, licet amor 
ruris paulatim in poeta nostro excitatus sit. Horatius, 
germanus oppidanus, mea opinione initio quidem aegre 
ferebat quod Roma eiusque illecebrae cum rure sibi 
mutandae Verba Davi in satura septima 


secundi libri, ut verba Damasippi*, ex ipsius poetae 


essent. 


animo manant. 

At pergamus et consideremus, quid Horatius de hoc 
fundo in carminibus suis posteritati reliquerit. Fundus 
ipse inter Montes paene continuous positus erat’, prope 
ripam rivi qui Digentia'® appellabatur. Quamquam 
Horatius de suis parvulis Sabinis, de villula sua'! et 
agello® loquitur, non credendum est praedium 
re vera parvulum fuisse, sed dicendum est eum verbis 
illis usum essen, ut invidiam hominum et imprimis 
malorum huius temporis poetarum vitaret. Nam ipse 
dicit™ servum suum Davum accessurum ‘“nonam 
operam"™ agro Sabino, vel potius, ut simplicioribus 
verbis utar, Horatius octo servos habebat, qui cum 


‘Carm, 2.3.0-11, *Carm. 2.14.9-10. "Carm, 1.6, 
‘SSerm. 2.7.; 2.3. °Epp. 1.16.5-16. 1.128.104. 


"Serm. 
2.4.10. “Epp. “Serm, 2.7.118, 
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vilico“ agrum colebant. Ut ipsius verbis utar, fundus 
illius quinque focis habitatus est, et quinque patres 
solebat dimittere Variam", oppidulum prope positum. 
Prope villam hortus erat et ‘fons iugis aquae’’'’, vicinus 
tecto, fons “‘idoneus dare rivo nomen”, i.e. Digentiae'’. 
Aqvam huius fontis poeta maxime laudat, nam infirmo 
capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo'®. Praeterea in vicinia 
silva erat, ut colligere potes ex locis qui sequuntur: 
Epp. 2.14.1 Vilice silvarum et mihi me _ reddentis 
agelli...; Serm. 2.6.3 et paulum silvae super his foret 

..} Carm. 3.16.29 Purae rivus aquae silvaque iugerum 
paucorum. .Non multum aberat ab eius villula 
mons, qui Lucretilis*® appellabatur, et duo milia 
passuum, ut mox demonstrabo, ab eius villa fanum 
vetustum Vacunae* stabat. 

Constat Horatium villam non in optimo statu ac- 
cepisse. Nam in satura tertia libri secundi (308) 
Damasippus, vituperans Horatium, dicit: aedificas, 
hoc est longos imitaris. . . .Quam ob rem non e re est 
putare Horatium multa in agello suo et villa mutavisse 
et multa exstruxisse, ut postea otiosus iucunda oblivia 
sollicitae vitae ducere posset. Sed alia habemus eiusdem 
rei testimonia, nam legimus Epp. 1.14.26 et tamen 
urges iam pridem non tacta ligonibus arva, et Epp. 
1.14.30 addit opus pigro rivus, si decidit imber, multa 
mole docendus aprico parcere prato. Et ipse Horatius 
manum operi dabat: rident vicini glaebas et saxa 
moventem™. Ita factum est, ut agrum suum antea 
neglectum Horatius tantopere excoluerit, ut se sibi 
reddere posset. Tesca prius deserta et inhospita*’ in 
pulcherrimum angulum terrae mutata sunt, non sine 
pratis apricis** quibus poeta gaudebat. In herbosis 
locis® pecus eius ludebat et non procul ab Ustica-* 
cubante dulcem sonum fistulae audire ipse potuit. 
Inter certam fidem segetis®’ illamque temperiem quam 
poeta sub sidera tollit®’, inter opulentam copiam ruris 
honorum quae benigno cornu manabat*’, poeta ad 
extremum exclamare potuit, se nihil supra aut a deis 
aut a Maecenate petere, seque satis beatum esse unicis 
Sabinis*’. 

Nunc ad villam ipsam redeamus. Horatius verbo 
villula® utitur, i. e. deminutivo, cuius causam supra 
explanavi. In carmine uno loquitur de lare pauperum™, 
in alio villam suam humilem domum appellat®, sed in 
alio mentionem facit argenti®*. Omnia illa considerans, 
ego ipse mihi persuasum habeo villam poetae nostri non 
villam vere urbanam, sed optimam iunctionem duorum 
generum villarum fuisse, id est villae rusticae cum 
urbana. Nam dubito, utrum in villa rustica locus esset 
bibliothecae: sit bona librorum et provisae frugis in 
annum copia... . Supra dixi Horatium hance villam 
aliquatens exstruxisse. In epistula prima primi libri 
(100) legimus: . . . diruat, aedificat, mutat quadrata 
rotundis?, et in carmine primo tertii libri (45), cur 
invidendis postibus et novo sublime ritu moliar atrium? 
Nam praedium quodque opulenti domini constabat et 

MEpp. 1.14.1. “Epp. 1.14.3. “Epp. 1.14.3. “Serm. 2.6.2. 
“Epp. 1.16.12. “Epp. 1.16.14. 

*Carm. 1.17.1. “Epp. 1.10.49. @Epp. 1.14.39. ™@Epp. 1.14.19. 

*Carm. 3.18.2; Epp. 1.14.30. ™Carm. 3.18.9. “Carm. 1.17.11. 
"Carm. 3.16.30. “Epp. 1.10.15, 1.16.8. 1.17.14~16. 


*Carm. 2.18.10-1§5. ™Serm. 2.3.10. ™Carm. 3.20.13. ™Carm. 
3.1.21. “ridet argento domus: Carm. 4.11.6. “Epp. 1.18.109. 


in villa urbana, ubi ipse erus habitabat, summo ornatu 
instructa, et in villa rustica, quae varia aedificia 
habitationes, stabula, penarias, granaria, continebat, 
Nullo quidem Horatii carmine indicium invenies eius 
praedium duas partes quas supra dixi habuisse™, sed 
potius videbis Horatium acceptum praedium ita 
emendavisse ut eodem in loco et in eodem aedificiorum 
complexu omnia quae ad habitandum atque ad rem 
rusticam administrandam opus essent naberet. Atque 
loci quos laudavi nihil aliud atque eas commutationes 
attingere mihi quidem videntur. 

Sed non facile decernas quatenus Horatius villam 
ipsam et suppellectilem et apparatum exornaverit. 
In uno carmine dicit*? in domo sua neque ebur neque 
aureum lacunar renidere, neque trabes marmoreas 
columnas premere. Sed, cum verba eius, cur invidendis 
postibus et novo sublime ritu moliar atrium", et ridet 
argento domus*’, respexi, pro certo habeo villam cius 
atrium parvulum habuisse, eoque modo villam certa 
quadam et, ut Horatii verbis utar, humili luxuria, 
ornatam fuisse. Sed luxuriam eiusmodi fuisse ut 
commoda Horatio et idonea singulis rebus esset, vel ad 
invitandos amicos et imprimis Maecenatem aut Fuscum, 
facile intellexeris. Nam credere non possum Horatium 
invitaturum fuisse Maecenatem aut Fuscum, nisi 
humilem saltem luxuriam eis praebere potuisset. Illa 
humilis luxuria sine aulaeis et ostro, et humilis domus, 
ut poeta eam appellat, non possunt comparari cum 
iNarum villarum luxuria urbanarum quae interdum co- 
lumnisPhrygiis innitebantur et nemora inclusahabebant 
quae lucos imitabantur. Quam ob rem, ut supra dixi, 
credo ego villam Horatianam proprietates utriusque 
generis villarum habuisse, licet ornatus eius non par 
fuerit illi luxui opulentorum hominum. 

CAPUT SECUNDUM 

Poeta noster in carmine tricesimo tertii libri dicit se 
sibi per carmina monumentum acre perennius exegisse, 
et laudem eius tam diu permansuram esse, “dum 
Capitolium scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex” 
Erravit autem multum poeta noster, namque Roma illa 
aeterna, quae imperio populos premebat et orbis 
terrarum antiqui quasi domina erat, in cinerem paene 
evanuit, et rudera sola templorum et disiecta et dilapsa 
aedificia magnitudinis eius testimonio sunt. Sed 
Horatius eiusque carmina vivunt usque recenti laude 
crescentia et in serie saeculorum viri doctissimi non 
solum non remiserunt in eius carmina animum intendere 
et quasi defigere, sed etiam multos gravesque labores 
susceperunt, ut ex exiguis verbis vel versiculis quibus 
poeta, de villa sua narrans, utitur, situm atque naturam 

*Pfitznerus (15-16) loco perperam intellecto ubi Suetonius, in 
vita Horatii describenda, dicit, Vixit plurimum in secessu_ruris 
sui Sabini aut Tiburtini, domusque eius ostenditur circa Tibur- 
ni luculum, existimat Horatium unum fundum habuisse ex duabus 
partibus constantem, cui duo nomina quoque essent, alteram in 
montibus Sabinis sitam cum agro et aedificis ad rem _ rusticam 
administrandam necessariis, alteram prope Tiburni luculum, sine 
agro, quae domus temporibus Suetonii ostenderetur. Ex opini one 
Pfitzneri illa domus prope Tibur sita villa Horatii urbana fuit (‘‘die 

zu dem Sabinischen Landgute gehdérende Herrenvilla’) quae ad 
fundum attinebat. Pfitznerus autem sibi ipsi vix credere videtur, 
nam addit: “Diese in den Worten Suetons liegende Erklarung 
ist von neueren Erklarern angegriffen”. Et recte. Quia mihi 
persuasum habeo Horatium Tiburtina domo, cuius Suetonius 
mentionem facit, deversorio aut habitatione usum esse, hanc con- 


tentionem hoc loco ut inanem mitto. 
"Carm. 2.18. 3.1.44. %Carm. 4.11.6. 
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loci ubi iucundissimos annos vitae suae degebat cog- 
noscerent. Quibus de rebus varias virorum doc- 
tissimorum sententias considerare mihi nunc in animo 
est. 

Iam in quinto decimo saeculo Fabio Biondi di Forti", 
vir doctus, auctor libri qui Italia Ilustrata appellatur, 
dicit fundum poetae nostri in valle quae Farfa appella- 
tur positam esse. Post illum Cluverus", in libro qui 
Italia Antiqua inscribitur, dicit fundum Horatii ad 
meridianam potius caeli partem positum esse a loco 
ubi Biondi fundum poetae locavit et rus Sabinum 
prope Tosso Carolano situm esse. Idem Cluverus 
antiquam inscriptionem repperit per quam sibi persua- 
sit castellum quod eis temporibus Vico Vare appella- 
batur Variam fuisse, cuius mentionem facit Horatius*. 

Falsae utriusque opiniones sunt, sed Holsteinus, 
Cluverum secutus, in opere suo, Adnotationes ad 
Cluveri Italiam Antiquam™, maiorem progressum fecit, 
nam primus argumentis et raticnibus confirmavit 
rivum qui hac regione Licentia appellabatur Horatia- 
nam illam Digentiam esse. 

Hoc modo via patefacta est viris doctissimis nostrae 
aetatis, qua decernere possent quo in terrarum angulo 
villa Horatii quaerenda sit, nam, inscriptione de qua 
supra memoravi reperta et nomine rivi restituto, nemo 
dubitabat quin fundus Sabinus non procul a Tibure, id 
est ad ripam rivi cui nomen est Licentia, positus sit. 
Sed non satis erat regionem cognoscere. Vir doctissimus 
Capmartin de Chaupy locum ipsum ubi villa Horatii 
stabat reperire decrevit. 

Nunc paucis verbis de opere“ de Chaupy dicam. 
Is primum omnium declaravit Horatium unam tantum 
posséssionem habuisse ob eamque causam omnia quae 
Horatius de fundo suo in carminibus diceret ad unum 
angulum terrae referri debere. Ab urbe via Valeria 
profectus, Tibur lustravit et Variam, atque sibi per- 
suasit vicum qui eo tempore nomen Bardelae habebat 
antiquam Mandelam fuisse. Quae cum ita essent, 
pedes in terram Horatianam posuit. Maturans Varia 
proficisci, usus est via quae secundum Digentiam ducit 
et venit ad locum qui Rocca Giovine appellatur, ubi 
haee inscriptio temporibus Vespasiani facta, reperta 
est®: 

Imp. Caesar. Vespasianus. Aug. Pontifex. Maximus. 

Trib. Poteslta]tis 
Censor Aedem Victoriae [vetustlate dilapsam sua 
impensa restituit. 
Varro autem memoriae tradidit Vacunam Sabinam deam 
Victoriae fuisse. Procul dubio igitur hoc loco illud 
putre templum Vacunae stabat, post quod Horatius 
epistulam ad Fuscum dictabat. Quam ob rem Rocca 
Giovine locus est, ubi ante mvlta saccula poeta noster 
ambulavit. 

Nunc villa reperienda erat, nam non poterat procul 
abesse. Circa duo milia passuum ad septentrionem 
versus a Rocca Giovine (post!/: Epp. 1.10.49), ubi vallis 
Digentiae multo angustior fit, fontem abundantem 


1388-1463. “1580-1623. “Epp. 1.14.3. “Romae (1666). 
“Découverte de la Maison de Campagne d'Horace (Romae, 1767- 


1769), ©C. I. L. XIV.3485. 


aquae in Digentiam influentem invenit, atque, Horatii 
versus, 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 

frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus, 

infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo, 
in animo tenens, persuasum sibi habebat illum fuisse 
fontem quem Horatius tantopere laudaret. Quia villa 
non procul a fonte abesse potuit, eam lecavit in leco, 
qui nunc Capo Vigne di S. Pietro appellatur. Et cum 
vir nobilis Santodille, parte terrae effossa, ubi secundum 
Chaupy villa Horatii steterat, reliquias antiquae domus 
detexisset, nemo dubitabat, quod argumentis solis 
difficile probatu fuerat, quin Chaupy re vera in lucem 
villam Horatii prompserit. 

Addendum mihi est virum doctissimum de Sanctis 
eandem rem tractavisse et libellum suum* aliquot ante 
annos edidisse. Opiniones ecorum adeo consentaneae 
erant, ut in omnibus libellis qui ex hoc tempore in usum 
peregrinantium edebantur, villam Horatii locatam in 
loco, qui Vigne di S. Pietro appellatur, invenire possis. 

CAPUT TERTIUM 

Antequam progrediar, liceat mihi repetere viros 
doctissimos de Chaupy et de Sanctis ad causam suam 
probandam non solum in locis operum Horatianorum 
nixos esse, sed etiam, regione penitus perspecta, cum 
prope fontem reliquias veteris aedificii cum pavimentis 
invenissent, Villam Horatii locavisse in dextera ripa 
Digentiae. 

Sed tempora mutantur et opiniones mortalium in illis. 
Usque ad annum 1854 opiniones de Chaupy et de 
Sanctis invictae permanserunt. Eo autem in anno vir 
doctissimus Gallicus, Noel des Vergers, ut praefationem 
ad novam operum Horatii editionem scribere posset, 
comitante Pietro Rosa, viro Italico, regionem iam a de 
Chaupy et de Sanctis descriptam de novo perscrutatus 
est, unde a sententiisdeChaupy et de Sanctis aut omnino, 
aut magna parte, discrepavit. Nunc paucis verbis de 
corum investigatione eiusque exitu dicam. Supra 
memoravi, fanum Vacunae circa duo milia passuum a 
loco ubi de Chaupy et de Sanctis villam Horatii locave- 
runt distare. Quia des Vergers et Rosa credere non potu- 
erunt villam Horatii tantum a tempo Vacunae afuisse, 
et sibi persuaserunt verbum post tantam longinquitatem 
significare non posse, locos propius positos perscrutari 
coeperunt. Fontem, vel potius lympham, invenerunt, 
non procul a templo Vacunae fluentem, et quia illa 
loca prope templum vulgo Colle del Poetello et Fonte 
degli Oratini appellabantur, similitudine nominum 
permoti, asseverabant villam Horatii haud_ procul 
fuisse. Et cum in loco cui Capo le Volte nomen est 
tegulas et reliquias testaceae structurae repperissent, 
et locus ipse solis ardorem et imbres arcere videretur, 
nihil eis obstabat quin crederent hoc potius in loco 
villam Horatianam sitam fuisse. Et non multum postea 
des Vergers in sua editione Horatii exitum et eventum 
suae investigationis emisit, et a turba faventium, 
imprimis G. Boissier, plausu maximo laus ei addicta est. 
Iterum igitur in Itinerariis situs villae mutatus est. 
Des Vergers autem argumenta sagacissime Tito Berti, 


“Epp. 1.16.12-14. “Dissertatione Sopra la Villa d'Orazio 
Flacco (Romae, 1761). 
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vir doctus, multos post annos refutavit". (1) Libros 
huius regionis, quos agrorum commentarios appe'lamus, 
perscrutatus, demonstravit illa nomina Colle del 
Poetello et Fonte degli Oratini temporibus demum 
indita esse, cum iam fama Horatii iis lecis magis 
valuisset. Fonte autem degli Oratini nomen ostendit 
antea ‘‘Fonte de Ratini” fuisse, nomen a familia quadam 
derivatum. (2) Fons ille tam exiguam aquae copiam 
praebet, ut nullo modo nomen rivo dare possit, distatque 
mille passus a loco, ubi ex opinione des Vergers et 
Rosa villa Horatii sita erat. Fons autem a de Chaupy 
laudatus prope situs est aquaeque uber rivum alere 
potest. (3) Quod vero ad inventas tegulas pertinet, 
eorum tanta copia undique occurrit, ut non sine 
voluntate quadam credendi fingi potuerit eas tegula 
reliquias ipsas villae Horatianae esse. (4) Berti ipse 
maiores reliquias duorum conclavium operis 
mussivi pavimentis invenit, quae potius putat vestigia 
Horatianae villae esse. Itaque illos duos doctissimos 
viros de Chaupy et de Sanctis in veterem eorum laudem 
vindicavit, et acumine ingenii sui ipsum Boissier com- 
movit, ut desineret suam rationem certam invictamque 
putare’”. In Italia Achille Mazzoleni”, in Germania 
autem Fritsch, Dorsch, Sellin” vestigia Berti secuti 
sunt. 

Fritsch, regione quam de Chaupy et des Vergers 
descripserunt bis lustrata, omnes locos Horatii ad 
fundum et villam pertinentes ad severiora iudicia 
revocat, cuius iudicii hic exitus est, ut, cum demons- 
traverit sententias Boissier et des Vergers infirmissimis 
rationibus niti, nos moneat locum qui a de Chaupy 
praedio tributus sit, solum esse, uli villa Horatti stare 
potuerit. Hanc ad sententiam verba ipsa quilus 
Horatius de fonte utitur ipsa per se eum adducunt. 
Ut Fritschius, sic Sellinus bis regionem illam lustravit; 
uterque nos hortatur ut sententiam Berti, i. e. de 
Chaupy et de Sanctis, sequamur. Sellinus opusculum 
Fritschii demum cognovit, cum ex Italia in Germaniam 
revertisset. 

Dorschii opusculum item peregrinantis est. 
primum historiam quaestionis affert, sed nihil novi ad 
ipsam solvendam. Hic enim, ut Sellinus et Fritschius, 
persuasum sibi habet villam Horatio in loco qui Vigne 
di S. Pietro appellatur positam esse. Opusculis Sellini 
et Dorschii tabula regionis inest. 

Berti argumenta et illorum quos is consecutus est 
mihi quidem perlucida et probalnla videntur. Prae 
terea, locus quem Berti, de Chaupy, de Sanctis malunt 
secundum illum Horatii versum proficiscenti Roma 
reapse post fanum Vacunae situm est, cum tamen Capo 
le Volte nequeat significari eodem versu; mea opimone 
Horatius eam locutionem “dextra’ aut “sinistra” 
adhibuisset, si villa eius in illo loco quem Vergers 


Brevem 


probavit posita esset. 

Ob aliam quoque causam argumenta des Vergers 
mihi quidem ridicula videntur. Omnis enim eis 
argumentatio ea re nititur, illud verbum Horatianum 
post parmam tantum distantiam significare posse. 


“In Panfulla della Domenica (1858) Tl est lien possible, 
que vous avez raison’. “In Rivista di Pilologia d'Instruziwne 
Classica, to. "Vide Pontium indicem commentario prae- 


fiaum. “Carm, 5.4.21. 


At, ubi legimus Horatium illam sacram aedem plus 
quam semel adiisse, retineri non possum quin credam 
praedio admodum aedem vicinam fuisse Neque 
quicquam Horatium impedire poterat quin ferretur 
illine et in arduos Sabinos™, si vellet, et in reductam 
vallem. 

CAPUT QUARTUM 

Nune ad alias res pergam, inprimis ad montem qui 
“Lucretilis” appellabatur. Quodam in loco haec verba 
Horatius dicit®: 

Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 

mutat Lycaco Faunus et igneam 

defendit aestatem capellis 

usque meis pluviosque ventos. 
(Quo ex loco intelligi potest montem illum, qui supra 
fundum imminebat, non solum pecori poetae nostri 
umbram sub aestivum Canem praebuisse, sed etiam 
tempore, ut poetae verbis utar, quo Aquarius inversum 
annum contristare™ solebat, a pecore ventos et plu- 
viam reppulisse. Alter locus, qui in eodem carmine 
inveniri potest, opinione mea cum priore comparandus 
est: Hic in reducta valle Caniculae vitabis aestus. . . . 
Uterque locus significare videtur montem illum non so- 
lum pecus, sed etiam homines ab ignea aestate defendisse 
ct procul ab illo reductam et umbriferam vallem fuisse. 
Eratne illud antrum Dionaeum, cuius mentionem poeta 
in carmine primo libri secundi (39) facit, in quodam 
ews vallis angulo positum? Sed quaestio est, ubi 
mons ille fuerit. Regio ipsa mihi ignota est, sed, tabulas 
regionis perscrutatus, existimo montem qui Monte 
Rotondo appelletur Lucretilem fuisse, quod altissimus 
immineat. Itaque Horatius ex eo cubantia Usticae 
montis saxa videre potuit. 

De villa eiusque genere iam supra egi; nunc mihi de 
eodem situ paulo ante maximum bellum effosso™, 
disserendum est. Sed priusquam progredior, mihi 
maxime persuasum esse asseverabo villam Horatii eo 
in loco stetisse, ubi reliquiae repertae sint 

Illa imscriptio temporibus Vespasiani facta, quae 
nobis ostendit Vespasianum putre fanum Vacunae 
restituisse, demonstrare videtur, Vespasianum non 

ine justa causa id fecisse. 

Nam Vespasianus, quamquam bellicosior erat quam 
dectior, tamen poetas liberaliter tractabat®?. Quid nos 
prolubet quin fingamus Vespasianum hoe fano restituto 
Horatium venerari voluisse? Et, quod maioris est 
momenti, illus temporis homines decti et divites* 
eperam dabant ut praedia clarorum hominum emere 
possent, 1dque in morem abisse videtur. Quid igitur 
nes prohibet quin fingamus hominem nescio quem 
notniem, Vespasiani vestigia secutum, ut Horatium 
veneraretur, villam ecius emisse et exstruxisse? Nam 
difficile est credere reliquias eas quae partim temporihts 
Vespasiani, partim temporibus Antoninorum attribui 
possent®, reliquias verae villae Horatianae fuisse 
Nam reliquiae, quae recentibus temporibus effossae 

@Carm. 1.17.14. “Serm., 1.1.96. “Carm. 1.17.16-17. “Con 
fer The New York Times, June 8, 1013, et Woche, tors, Heft 
27. “Confer Taciti Dialogum, 0.8. “Plinis, Epp. 3.7.8, dieit 
Silum poetam statuas et mmagines Vergiliu undique collegisse, 
que diem natalem secut suum ipsius celebrare solitum ease Confer 


etiam Martialis Epigrammata 12.67.5, 11.48, tt.40 *Klizabeth 
Hazelton Haight, Tie Crassica, Weexty 7.85 86 Clanuary to, 
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sunt et quae falso, ut ego quidem opinor, quidam 
vestigia illius Horatianae villae esse credunt, talem 
opulentiam magnificentiamque ostendunt ut nullo 
modo ad eius villam pertinere credere possim. Nam, 
ut varia aedificia praectermittam, quae saepissime cum 
apparatu vere divitum hominum coniuncta sunt, 
repertaduo genera balneorum™, quae et ob materiam 
quae parietum ad structuram adhibita est et ob aedi- 
ficandi genus, viri docti variorum esse temporum 
credunt, maxime demonstrare mihi videntur reliquias 
villae non esse vere Horatianae, sed potius vestigia 
illius villae, posteriorum structuris amplificatae. 
Jacos HaMMER 


REVIEWS 


Second Year Latin. By Perley Oakland Place. New 
York: American Book Company (1923). Pp. viii¢ 
578. 

Professof Place, in the Preface to Second Year Latin, 
declares (111) that the special features of the book, 
namely the six Introductory Lessons and The Training 
Camp, are intended “to obviate the formidable diffi- 
culties of the transition from First Year Latin to 
Caesar”. The six Introductory Lessons consist of two 
sections each, the first of which contains “principles of 
syntax outside the proper limits of the first year"; 
the second is an “easy and interesting Latin story"’. 
The Training Camp, which includes Caesar, De Bello 
Gallico 1.1-20 (69-137), is “an intensive preparation 
for further reading of Caesar", and is arranged in 
twenty chapters of three sections each—a review of 
vocabulary and grammar, a chapter on Caesar, and 
an exercise in Latin composition. Professor Place 
advises that one section at a time be assigned as a 
formal lesson. 

The teacher who wishes to use this book is at once faced 
with the necessity of deciding definitely what he wishes 
to accomplish in the second year. If Professor Place’s 
idea is adopted, it is obvious that, since there are 72 
sections to be covered in the part of the book this far 
considered, this part will, at the rate of one section per 
day, keep a class busy from September until Christmas, 
even if we make no allowance for scattered holidays or 
reviews and written tests of any kind, and, further, 
assume that it would really be possible to cover a 
section per day. In the very first lesson, while the 
grammatical section covers only two dative uses, there 
is a story almost as long as De Bello Gallico 1a. It is 
difficult to imagine even the unusual student mastering 
this lesson for one recitation, but it may be that Pro- 
fessor Place intends only a small part to be prepared, 
while the remainder is to be read at sight with the 
assistance of the teacher. This explanation can hardly 
he accepted for The Training Camp lessons, however, for 
it is plain that there the sentences in composition are 
based on the text of Caesar. Of the grammatical and 
vocabulary sections, the first section of Chapter I of 
The Training Camp gives a fair specimen. It involves 
(1) a review of (a) third declension consonant-stems 
and i-stems, (b) the indicative active and passive of 
poco, moneo, rego, (c) the declension of each noun in the 
lesson vocabulary, and (d) the synopsis of the indicative 
and the subjunctive of each verb in the lesson vocabulary ; 
(2) a vocabulary, consisting of four third declension 
nouns of varied types, and six verbs in three different 
conjugations; (3) principles of syntax: (a) Oued-causal 
expressed’ as a fact, (b) relative clause expressed as a 
fact, (c) simple statements in indirect discourse, 


“I bidem, 86. 


(d) ablative of specification, (e) gerundive phrases. 
The second section of the chapter consists of De Bello 
Gallico 1.1. The third contains ten English sentences 
to be translated into Latin. In these sentences, though 
they are based on the Latin text, Professor Place makes 
frequent insertions, e. g.: ‘‘And for this reason (Qua de 
causa |13}), the Helvetians surpassed (praecedo) the- 
rest-of (reliquus) the Gauls in bravery”. 

One who has watched the struggles of many second- 
year Latin classes knows that there is plainly too much, 
very much too much, in each of these sections. There 
is, furthermore, a certain lack of coherence, the subject- 
matter of the grammar lessons (called Reviews) being 
determined only by the incidental syntax of the text. 

Whatever proportion of the year is to be assigned to 
The Training Camp, the work of the rest of the year is 
presumably the reading of Latin alone, as there is no 
further provision for prose composition in the book. 
The material for reading has been selected and arranged 
in an interesting and practical manner, and covers the 
whole story of the Gallic War. Indeed, it is hard to 
understand why Professor Place did not exercise his 
selective powers similarly in The Training Camp, 
instead of including that morass of Indirect Discourse 
in Chapters 13 to 20 of Book 1. The story of the 
omitted chapters is tersely told or given in translation, 
so that the pupil can easily get a perspective of the 
whole. 

There is an admirable Introduction to Caesar's War 
in Gaul (22-68), valuable equally to teacher and to 
pupil, which is really interesting reading. The many 
illustrations are delightful, the photographs being ap- 
propriate and unusual, and the sketches interspersed 
throughout the text clever and vigorous. _ Besides the 
customary notes on the text, the book contains a 
concise <Grammatical> Appendix (346-438), Optional 
Latin Reading, ‘The Argonauts”, with notes (439-458), 
an English-Latin Vocabulary (460-471), and a Latin- 
English Vocabulary (472-568). 
West 


Hicu Scnoot ror Giris LAURA R. SEGUINE 


Cicero and His Influence. By John C. Rolfe. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company (1923). Pp. vii+178. 
$1 50. 

Professor Rolfe’s book, Cicero and His Influence, is 
one of the volumes of the series entitled Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome. He treats his subject under twelve 
heads, thé statement of which will serve as indication of 
the contents and the method of the work: 

Some Verdicts, Ancient and Modern <3-15>; 

Il. Cicero's Political Ideal and its Influence <16-27>; 

Ill. His Career: A Defense <28-56>; IV. His Char- 

acter <§7-64>; V. His Position and Influence as an 

Orator <65 87>; VI. Cicero as a Writer <88-106>; 

VII. Cicero's Influence in Antiquity <107-119>; 

VILL. The Middle Ages (120-125>; IX. The Revival 

of Learning <126-145>; X. The Reformation <146- 

149>; XI. The Deistic Movement <150-155>; XII. 

Cicero and the Modern World <156—-169>. 

The book contains also Notes <173-176>, and a 
Bibliography <177-179>. 

Professor Rolfe writes straightforwardly, sensibly, 
conscientiously, and attractively. One would expect 
nothing less from the editor of the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace and the translator of Suetonius. I have only 
one or two observations to make, 

The first is, that there are so many recurrences to the 
defence of Cicero, especially against the charge of 
conceit. Asa matter of fact, this trait in Cicero appears 
to the northern European or American more pronounced 
than it really is. Latin Europe has always been frankly 
and demonstratively personal, and the ego-tu-ille order 
of thought and expression belongs to Italy, ancient and 
modern, not merely to Rome, as anyone will recognize 
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who is familiar with the temperamentalism of the 
peninsula. Cicero is a thorough Italian, and the amount 
of egotism expressed by his frank and often naive use 
of the first person is by no means the equivalent of 
what it would be in the case of an Anglo-Saxon speaking 
with the same freedom. A rather strict rule of taste 
requires us to ‘let another praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth’; with Southern Europe, modern and 
ancient, the rule is somewhat less exacting. As tothe 
order of our thinking about ourselves, perhaps it will 
make for justice to Cicero if we remember that we are 
all just the least bit inclined to appreciate our own 
qualities. Again, I doubt whether either the assailants 
or the defenders of Cicero realize the part played in his 
self-assertion after his consulship by the fact that he 
had passed the highest point in his career, and felt 
himself, together with his party, slipping from fame and 
security into obscurity and uncertainty. As a usual 
thing, Rome knew what to do with her ex-consuls, 
and her ex-consuls knew what to do with themselves: 
they made good soldiers and governors; but here was 
an ex-consul with neither military nor provincial 
ambitions who saw circumstances and men conspiring 
to relegate him to uselessness, helplessness, : n¢ danger. 
What wonder if at times he yielded to impulse and 
reminded a forgetful world of the very real devotion 
and very real courage he had displayed in i's service? 
And, after all, even granting that Cicero was a prey to 
vanity, protesting too much against High School 
Juniors and writers in the Times is hardly the most 
effective means of rescuing hisreputation. When all is 
said, it is not Cicero the person whose influence has 
had to do with the ages, but Cicero the intelligence, 
Cicero the soul, and Cicero the pen. It is to be doubted 
that any reader has felt the love for Cicero that he 
could hardly help feeling for Horace. With all his 
easily demonstrable virtues, he is not a magnetic man, 
and probably was not. But the golden things he can 
say about this old life of ours, the lofty appreciation he 
entertains for the permanent goods of human existence, 
and the infinite variety and suavity of his expression in 
oration, letter, and essay never cease to call forth ad- 
miration and enthusiasm. However, Professor Rolfe's 
instinct in attempting at the outset to clear the reader's 
mind of an unpleasant prejudice was right. Teachers 
of Cicero whose knowledge of their subject is not enough 
to carry them beyond third year High School intelli 
gence and sentiment will find the chapter on Some 
Verdicts, Ancient and Modern, a means to enlighten 
ment and courage. 

My second observation is, that in using only 44 notes, 
and in quoting small Latin and less Greek, the author 
of Cicero and His Influence has shown a commendable 
restraint. The series of which the book is a part is 
intended fora wile circle of cultivated people, including 

wrincipally non-professorial and non-Latinist readers 

hey that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. The undertaking is already handicapped by 
the necessary fact that classical professors are writing 
the volumes; we all know-—at least those of us who 
are still capable of going down among the audience 
and looking back at ourselves behind the lecturer's 
desk-—-how soon all lecturers and pedayogues become 
emtifical, The public rightly suspects the ‘seller’ 
SJesides the tendency to dogmatiam, there is professional 
pressure. It requires no little courage for a professor 
to write a book, an essay, or a review without continu 
ally looking over his shoulder to see whether or not he 
has the approval of other professors. The danger for 
this series from the first has been that it would result 
in a collection of mere manuals for the use of classicists, 
written in the dread and fear of classical professors 
If these books are to succeed in their declared purpose, 
they must be written by men for men rather than by 
professors for professors, and must represent conviction 
and enthusiasm rather than scholastic acumen. The 


sort of reader who can get through Greek and Latin 
quotations and looks up Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa 
is already ours. 

The language and style of the General Editors’ 
Preface are not worthy of place inside the covers of a 
volume bearing the names of Cicero and Rolfe, and its 
matter is unnecessary. 


UNIVERSITY Op WIscoNsIN GRANT SHOWERMAN 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Volumes 45 and 46, 
Edited by Franz Zimmermann. Leipzig: O. R, 
Reisland (1921, 1922). Pp. 208, 167. 

The annual volume known as Bibliotheca Philologica 
Classica is described on its title-page as “Beiblatt zum 
Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft”’. 

An increasingly difficult task of the classical scholar 
is that of keeping in touch with the extraordinarily 
rich literature of his subject, especially with that 
increasingly large part of it which appears in periodicals, 
widely scattered through many countries. Some assist- 
ance is rendered in this country by the lists of books 
published in the American Journal of Philology, The 
Classical Journal, the American Historical Review, 
and THe Crassical Weekty (under the caption 
Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals). The 
article entitled Philology, Classical, published annually 
in The New International Year Book, gives a brief, but 
handy summary of work done in classical philology in 
the preceding calendar year. By watching the reviews 
in various periodicals, American, English, German, 
French, Italian, one learns of many books and articles 
of which, otherwise, he would remain in ignorance 
In England, The Classical Review gives lists of new 
hooks; both The Classical Review and The Classical 
Quarterly present summaries of artic] s other 
periodicals (especially foreign periodicals). So too does 
the American Journal of Philology. 

Very valvable, too, is tae publication known as The 
Year's Wo «< in Classical Studies, issued by The Classi- 
eal Assoctitionof England. The volume for 1922-1923 
(Sixteenth Year of Issue), edited by D. S. Robertson, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, contains the 
following articles: 

Greek Literature, J. F. Dobson <1-9>; Latin 
Literature, A. DD. Nock <1t1-20>; Greek History, M. 
Cary <21-29>; Roman History, Hugh Last <31- 44>; 
Greek and Roman Religion, H. |. Rose <45 54>; 
Philosophy, Dorothy Tarrant <§5 63>; 
Greek Palaeography and Textual Criticism, T. W. 
Allen <65-69>; Latin Palacography and Textual 
Criticism, A. C. Clark <69-76>; Greek Archaeology 
and Excavation, A. M. Woodward <77-95>; Italian 
Archaeology and Excavation, Thomas Ashby <97 
116; Index <117 119>. 

In each case, indication is given of the relative 
values of the various works named 

But more helpful than all other aids combined, it 
seems to me, is the periodical that, until 1921, was 
known asthe Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, but 
is now called the Philologische Wochenschrift. This 
consists for the most part of reviews, not merely of 
hooks, but of articles, Perhaps a quarter or a third of 
each issue is taken up with “Ausziye aus Zeitechriften, 
Recensions-Verzerchnis philol. Schriften, und Einge- 
yangene Schriften” 

The Bibliotheca Philologica Classica was conducted, 
unless | am mistaken, for many years as a kind of 
wupplement to the (Berliner) Philologische Wochen- 
schrift. It has been, and is, an extraordinarily useful 
production. In Volume 45, dealing with classical work 
m 1914, in Germany, Italy, Franee, England, the 
United States, ete., the introductory pages are devoted 
to lists of periodicals published by learned Societies, 
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Gesammelte Schriften Einzelner Philologen, Sammel- 
werke und Gelegenheitsschriften, Methodologie der 
Altertumskunde, Nachleben der Antike; ete. Then, on 

es 11-43, the Greek authors are named in alpha- 
porcal sequence, and the various Ausgaben, Uberset- 
gungen, and Erlauterungsschriften, dealing with those 
authors, which appeared in 1918, are given. On pages 
43-79. the corresponding matter with respect to Latin 
authors appears. 

The rest of the book falls into the following divisions: 
II. Sprachwissenschaft, Metrik und Musik (80-94); 
IV. Literaturgeschichte (94-99); V. Philosophie (99 
102); VI. Geschichte [mit Vor- und Urgeschichte] (102 
109); VIL. Ethnologie, Geographie, Topographic [Tiere 
und Pflanzen der Alten Welt] (1105113); VIIL. Alter- 
tumer und Kulturgeschichte (113-135); UX. Archao- 
logie und Kunstgeschichte (135-146); X. Numismatik 
(147); XL. Epigraphik (147-150); Papyrologie, 
Palaographie, Buchwesen und Handschriftenkunde 
(150-155); Register (156 208). 

In 1922, Volume 46, covering 1919, appeared. On 
pages 8-31 we find a list of Ausyaben, Ubersetzungen, 
and Erlauterungsschriften on Greek authors; on pages 
31-61 there is a like list for Latin authors. The material 
is presented in a double alphabetical arrangement, first 
of the ancient authors, then of the modern scholars 
whose writings on those authors are named, The 
material given on pages 63-120 corresponds exactly, 
in subjects and in arrangement, to that exhibited on 
mages 80-155 of Volume 45. A general alphabetical 
ndex of 44 pares closes the volume. 

The Register, or Index, gives, in one alphabetical 
sequence, all the authors, ancient and modern, named 
in the book. Under the name of each ancient author i 
given a list of all editions, articles, ete., on that author 
of which mention is made in the book. So, under the 
name of each modern scholar are listed all publications 
by him that are recorded in the volume. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOL- 
OGY, VOLUME XXXIV 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Volume 
XXXIV (1924), contains three articles: The Pelo 
ponnesos in the Bronze Aye, J. Penrose Harland (1 
62); The UPSILON, PI, OMICRON, ZETA, OMEGA, MU, 
ALPHA, TAU, ALPHA Of Ancient Ships, Frank Brewster 
(63-78); A New Approach to the Text of Pliny's 
Letters, Edward Kennard Rand (79-191). There were 
also Summaries of Dissertations for the Degree of Ph.D., 
1922-23 (De Scriptura Ploriacensi, by Frederick Mason 
Carey, <193-195>, and Quibus Rationibus Auctorum 
Latinorum Opera Libris Manuscriptis Collecta 
Sint, Eva Matthews Sanford <19§ 197>, and a 
General Index (199 200) 

Mr. Harland’s paper is the result of an expansion of 
a section of his Doctor's Dissertation, Prehistoric 
Aegina, He sums up as follows (60-61) 

“On the whole, it does not seem necessary to believe 
that a ‘Dark Age’ followed the Mykenaian Age. The 
early centuries of the Iron Age may be dark merely 
hecause we lack information about this period, The 
decline along artistic lines may have been balanced by a 
rise politically and commercially. This period, how 
ever, lies beyond the limits set for this paper; and so, 
With the ‘Dorian Invasion’ at the end of the Late Hel 
ladic Pertod (circa 1100 bring to a close this 
outline of a History of the Peloponnesos in the Bronze 

Mr. Brewster's paper bears directly on the inter 
wetation of funes im Horace, Carmina 1.14.3-9: 

jonne vides ut. . .sine funibus vix durare carmae 
possint imperiosius aequor/’ It involves a eriticiam of 
the view set forth by Mr. Ceeil Torr, in his book, 
Ancient Ships (Cambridge University Press, 1894), 


and, more especially, of that urged by Mr. Edward G. 
Schauroth, in Harvard Studies 22 (1911), 173-179. 
Mr. Brewster discusses all the available Greek and 
Latin passages, brings into account evidence supplied 
by ancient Egyptian vessels, and shows that he has con- 
sulted, also, practical sailors of to-day. He sums up 
thus (77 

“The results of this discussion may, I think, be 
summed up as follows. We know from the Egyptian 
monuments that the preclassical navigators used a 
rope-truss to keep their ships from hogging. We 
know that the Greek and Roman sailors used rope- 
cables, called. . .in Latin tormenta, to strengthen their 
vessels, and especially to enable them to stand stormy 
weather, From the references to them in Athenaeus 
and Vitruvius, these cables probably ran from stem to 
stern and were used as trusses. From the account in the 
Argonautica it appears that they ran inside the boat and 
not on the outside, From the account in Acts it appears 
that ‘supports’ were used with them, a term which 
neatly applies to the device depicted by the Egyptians, 
but seems to have no real meaning on either of the 
other theories. Finally, we have Isidore’s definitions, 
one of which, that of lormentum, well fits this Egyptian 
rope-truss; and the other, that of mitra, might fit the 
ropes encircling the overhangs fore and aft which we see 
in the Egyptian pictures. The Egyptian monuments 
prove that the rope-truss was in use for more than 
fifteen hundred years. We know now something of the 
intimate connection of Crete with Egypt, of the ex- 
tensive commerce of the former and of its influence on 
Greece. It is certainly probable that this ancient 
device passed on to the Greeks and from them to the 
Romans. The form of the device fits the evidence 
found in the Greek and Roman writers, On the whole, 
therefore, it seems probable that the <funes, tormenta > 
were nothing but the ancient rope-truss which we see 
pietured by the Egyptian artists” 

| had hoped to find room in the current volume of 
Tuk CLAssicaL WEEKLY to discuss not only the paper 
on Pliny presented in this volume by Professor Rand, 
but also the monograph published by Dr. Lowe and 
Professor Rand on the Morgan Fragment of Pliny's 
Letters, the discussion of this monograph by Pro- 
fessor E. T. Merrill and others, and, finally, the critical 
text edition of Pliny's Letters, brought out, a year or 
two ago, through Teubner, Leipzig, by Professor 
Merrill. But all this must await another volume. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


HOMER, ILIAD 1.197, AND THE GREAT ALTAR 
OF PERGAMUM 


In Tak CLAsstc aL WEEKLY 17.117-118 there appears 
an interesting note by Dr. Eleanor Ferguson Rambo 
suggesting that the inspiration of Botticelli's painting, 
Pallas and a Centaur, may have been derived from 
Iliad 1.197, the passage in which Pallas is represented as 
seizing Achilles by the hair. This has led me to wonder 
whether the conjecture has already been made that the 
same hterary source may have served as inspiration for 
the famous group on the Great Altar of Pergamum, 
where Athena is represented as treating a young Giant 
in precisely the same fashion, The agonized expression 
and the helpless attitude of the Giant correspond well 
with Miss Rambeo's deseription of Botticelli's Centaur, 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF 
ROMAN LAW 


Miss Ruth E. Messenger, in her very interesting 
discussion of Professor Giddings's Theory of History, 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 17.161-166, makes a state. 
ment, on page 166, about “three landmarks in the 
history of Roman law” that needs correction, The 
legislation of Julius Caesar and Augustus was in no 
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sense a code; its importance was political rather than 
legal. The Theodosian Code was only a collection of 
supplementary constitutions largely ecclesiastical and 
administrative. The Justinian Code is properly only a 
part of the great Corpus, and is far less important than 
the Digest. 

If we are to look for any landmarks between the 
Twelve Tables and the Corpus, they can be found in 
the institution of the foreign praetorship, or in the 
Lex Aebutia, or in the redaction of the Edict by —, 
or, in spite of its late date, in the Valentinian Law of 
Citations. 

Boat Hatt or Law, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures—Jan., The Jewish Sabbath in the Latin Clas- 
sical Writers, J. Hugh Michael [citing many writers, 
e. g. Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, Seneca, Persius, Juve- 
nal, Martial, Suetonius, Strabo, the author reaches 
these conclusions: (1)". . .in ancient Rome Sabbath 
observance must have been very general, not only 
among the Jews themselves, but among the non- 
Jewish element of the population as well" <Horace s 
unus multorum, Serm. 1.9.71-72, is quoted as one 
proof, but that may mean merely ‘one of the super- 
stitions’, not ‘one of the Sabbath observers’>; (2) 
fasting may have accompanied such observance; 
(3) those who did not observe the Sabbath regarded 
with much scorn those who did]. 

Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Chartres. 
1923, Review, favorable, by Louis Halphen, of J. B. 
Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from the 
Death of Theodosius I to the Death of Justinian. 

Le Canada Francais—Nov., Notre Enseignement 
Classique, Camille Roy [refers to a Congress on 
Secondary Education held at Quebec in June, 1923, 
at which there was agreement that classical teaching 
is the best method of forming and of cultivating the 
intellect, but at which a question arose as to whether 
the present organization of classical teaching is the 
best possible]|.—Feb., Tradition et Evolution dans 
l'Enseignment, Camille Roy [takes issue with a 
brochure by the Rev. Fr. Georges Simard, of the 
University of Ottawa, published in honor of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the University. M. 
Roy, a priest, is concerned exclusively with Canadian 
Catholic institutions. He objects to stress on science 
rather than on letters, and to commercial courses; 
he would lay the emphasis rather on Classics and 
mathematics]. 

Modern Philology—Feb., The Committee on Mediaeval 
Latin Studies, George R. Coffman [summarizes 
the history of “the new era” for the study of medieval 
Latin, beginning December, 1920, and gives a report 
on the study of medieval Latin in American Uni- 
versities]. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement 
Jan., A New Greek Inscription from a Greek Ceme- 
tery near Safi, J. Garrow Duncan [the inscription, in 
memory of a man named Aeneas,-may be dated 
either in 29 B. C., or in 74 A. D.; in the latter case it 
may refer to the Aeneas mentioned in Acts 9.33). 


Max Rapin 


January-June, 


Philological Quarterly—Jan., Locris and Early Greek 
Civilization, W. A. Oldfather [to show how wide. 
spread among the ancient Greeks was “intellectual 
capacity of a high order’, Professor Oldfather calls 
attention “‘to one of the humbler peoples of Greece, 
and to one of its tiniest cantons, a land without evena 
great central city, yet not. . .without its peculiar 
contribution to Greek culture’’}. 

Revue Anglo-Américaine—Feb., Review, favorable, by 
A. Brulé, of Ralph E. C. Houghton, The Influence 
of the Classicson the Poetry of Matthew Arnold. 

Revue Hispanique—Dec., El Latin de Lope de Vega, 
Erasmo Buceta that Vega's 
written Latin was really poor, though highly thought 
of in his own time]. 


[declares Lope de 


HUNTER COLLEGE E. Apetame Haun 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bulletin of—March, 
Greek and Roman Bronzes: Recent Acquisitions, 
Gisela M. A. Richter [the illustrations show a Roman 
Jug, a Greek Jug, a Greek Jug and Bowl, a Greek 
Cauldron, a Roman Statuette of Zeus, a Roman 
Portrait Bust of a Prince of the Julio-Claudian 
House, and a Panther]; The Kylix 
la brief account, on page 76, of the improvement, by 
pieces found in 1921 and 1923, of the kylix, decorated 
with scenes from the Hercules myths and signed by 
the famous Athenian potter, Euphronios, which the 
Museum has owned 1912. The vase is ex- 
hibited in Case L in the Fourth Classical Room].— 
April, Roman Glazed Pottery, Miss M. A. 
Richter lone illustration]; Early Greek and Etrus- 
can Vases, Recent Accessions, Gisela M. A. Richter 
lseven illustrations]. 

National Geographic Magazine—April, The Story and 
Legends of the Marshes, Don Gelasio 
Caetani, Italian Ambassador to the United States 
[18 illustrations]; Italy, Land of History and Romance 
[16 full-page illustrations, with brief letter-press 
under each. No author is named]; Ancient Carthage 
in the Light of Modern Excavation, Count Byron 
Khun De Prorok [28 illustrations]; Tunisia, Where 
Sea and Desert Meet, Gervais Courtellemont [16 
autochromes]; Keeping House in Majorca, Phoebe 
Binney Harnden [19 illustrations]. 

School and Society—Sept. 15, 1923, Who should 
Study Latin [those should study Latin ‘who need it 
for college entrance, and those who will presumably 
continue it for at least three years, and for whom it 
will have real value”'|.—April s, Several Greek 
Definitions of Numbers, G. A. Miller. 

The School Review—April, Review, favorable, by 
Mima Maxey, of William A. Jenner and Alice C. 
Grant, A First Year of Latin; Review, favorable, by 
A. F. Barnard, of E. S. McCartney, Warfare by 
Land and Sea [there is a friendly notice of the Series, 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome, in general, and a 
list of the volumes that have thus far appeared in the 
Series}. CHARLES KNAPP 
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